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Map for Junior Scholastic by H. C. D 


U. S. flags show that our troops are stationed at Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland. 


BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


This map shows the North Atlantic Ocean and part of 
the Arctic Ocean. In these waters the Battle of the Atlantic 
is being fought. 


To carry on the war against Germany, Great Britain needs 
supplies from the United States. Part of our country’s De- 
fense Program is to send Britain guns, shells, tanks, trucks, 
airplanes, and food. 

German submarines try to prevent supply ships from 
reaching Britain. Besides submarines, Germany attacks with 
“surface raiders,” such as light battleships, cruisers; and 
also with dive bombers. 

To fight off the German subs and surface raiders, U. S. 
and British warships convoy (escort) the supply ships. 


Traveling in groups of ten or more, the supply ships are 
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escorted by U. S. warships three-fourths of the way across 
Atlantic. Then British warships do the escorting the rest c 
the way. 

The broken line across the Atlantic on the map shows 
convoy route from U. S. to Britain. The ships start fre 
New York or other U. S. ports, and pass Newfoundland 
Greenland, and Iceland. 

The map shows where two supply ships, the Montana and 
the Sessa, were torpedoed and sunk by German submari 
(the Montana on Sept. 11 and the Sessa on Aug. 17). 


On Sept. 4, a German submarine attacked a U. S. war- 
ship, the destroyer Greer. The Greer was carrying mail te 
Iceland where U. S. troops are located. 

The Greer was not hit. 

President Roosevelt warned Germany to stop making the 
attacks on our ships. This warning was part of his radio 
speech on Sept. 11. (Read the article on the opposite page.) 
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President Orders 
U.S. Navy to Shoot 


President Roosevelt made an im- 
portant radio speech on Sept. 11. 

The President spoke from the 

ite House in Washington, D. C. 
On his left arm he wore a black band 
of mourning for his mother, who 
died only five days before. 

The speech was translated into 14 
planguages, and broadcast through- 
out the world. 

The President began his speech 
by listing five German attacks on 
American ships. Three of these ships 

ere flying the U. S. flag. Two others 
were flying the flag of our sister re- 
public, Panama. 

(See map and article on opposite 
page. Besides the Montana, Sessa, 
and Greer, German raiders attacked 
and sunk the Steel Seafarer in the 
Red Sea, and the Robin Moor, in the 
South Atlantic. ) 

The Germans are trying to gain 
control of the oceans, President 
Roosevelt said. But the United 
States is determined to defend 
the freedom of the seas. 


The President told of an or- 
der he had given to the 
United States Navy. From 
now on, he said, our Navy will 
not wait for the Germans to 
shoot first. 


Our warships and planes 
will patrol the waters that are 
important to our defense. In 
these waters, our Navy will 
protect ships of all nations. 


If German submarines or 
warships enter these waters, 
they will do so at their own 
risk—for our Navy will at- 
tack them. 

We do not want a “shooting 
war “with Germany, the Presi- 
dent added. The decision de- 
pends on Germany’s conduct. 
If the Germans stay out of the 
waters that are important to 
our defense, there will be no 
shooting. 








German-Russian 
War in 4th Month 


As autumn begins, the German- 
Russian war goes into its fourth 
month. The Germans invaded Russia 
on June 22. 

The German-Russian war is the 
largest war of all time. Taking both 
sides together, about nine million 
soldiers are fighting. This is more 
than the entire population of Bel- 


-gium or Greece. 


The battlefront stretches all the 
way from the Black Sea to the Arctic 
Ocean. (See map in Sept. 15th Junior 
Scholastic, page 2. ) 

The German army started _Dblitz- 
krieg drives to capture Russia's 
greatest cities — Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev and Odessa. Here is how these 
drives are going, after three months 
of fighting: 

Moscow, capital of Russia—The 
drive against Moscow was halted by 
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Seibel in The Richmond Times Dispatch 


“With his orders in his hands.” 





Russian resistance. Now the Russians 
are driving the Germans back on 
this part of the battlefront. 

Leningrad, Russia’s second city— 
The Germans have just about suc- 
ceeded in surrounding Leningrad, 
and cutting it off from the rest of 
Russia. Now the city is under siege. 
The Russian government has given 
guns to the people of Leningrad. 
They are preparing to help the regu- 
lar soldiers defend the city. 

Kiev, chief city of the Ukraine, 
Russia’s wheat-growing region—The 
German drive was halted west of 
Kiev. German troops to the north 
and south are trying to surround 
Kiev. 

Odessa, important Black Sea port 
—The Germans, with their Rumanian 
allies, surrounded Odessa, and cut 
it off from the rest of Russia. So far, 
they have not been able to capture 
the city. 

All in all, the Germans have con- 
quered one-fiftieth of Russia, which 
is the largest country in the world. 

The Russians are glad that sum- 
mer is over. Snow has already begun 
to fall there. Soon will come the ter- 
rible Russian winter, with its deep 
snow and bitter cold. This will ham- 
per the German mechanized army 
of tanks and trucks. 





BRITISH LAND 
AT SPITSBERGEN 


The islands of Spitsbergen 
lie in the Arctic Ocean, 400 
miles north of Norway. They 
are shown in the map on the 
opposite page. 

Much of Spitsbergen is cov- 
ered with ice the year round, 
and no trees grow there. But 
under the frozen ground is 
rich wealth —vast fields of 
coal. This coal contains so 
much oil that it can be set on 
fire with a lighted newspaper. 


Spitsbergen belongs to Nor- 
way, which is now under Ger- 
man rule. 


To keep the Germans 
from getting Spitsbergen’s 
coal, British troops landed 
there early this month. They 
wrecked the coal mines, and 
started mine fires that will 
burn for years. 
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UNCLE SAM 
AS UMPIRE 


There was a danger this month 
that all the nation’s railroads might 
stop running. 

If this happened, the lives of every 
man, woman, boy, and girl would be 
disturbed. 

Merchants would be unable to get 
goods to sell in their stores. 

Factories would be unable to get 
raw materials. 

Our National Defense program 
would be paralyzed. 

Because this danger threatened 
the whole nation, our Government 
acted to keep the railroads running. 
There is a lesson ‘in this news story. 
It is the lesson of how the Govern- 
ment regulates and controls the ser- 
vices necessary to everybody. 


RIBBONS OF STEEL 

The 48 states of our broad land 
are linked by ribbons of steel—by the 
235,000 miles of railroad tracks, Over 
these tracks trains carry passengers 
and freight. They carry food from 
the farms to the cities; raw materials 
from mines and fields to the fac- 
tories; and finished products from 
the factories to cities and towns. 

It is true that much freight is car- 
ried by trucks over the highways. 
Many passengers travel by bus, and 
many drive their own automobiles. 
Some use airplanes, which also carry 
light freight. 

These newer methods of transpor- 
tation are challenging the railroads. 
But railroads still do most of work. 


WORKING ON THE RAILROAD 


Today, about 1,250,000 men are 
working on the railroads of the 
United States. Some of them are 
called “operating” employees. They 
are the men who actually run the 
trains, such as engineers, firemen, 
brakemen, switchmen, conductors. 

The others are called “non-operat- 
ing” employees. They work in the 
railroad yards, stations¢ and repair 
shops. 

The railroad employees belong to 
labor unions, which are called the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. 

Leaders of the Railroad Brother- 
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20th Century Limited, famous pas- 
senger train, leaving LaSalle Street 
station, Chicago, for New York. 


hoods asked that the wages of rail- 
road employees be raised. The cost 
of living is getting higher, so the 
men need higher pay, they said. 

Officials of the railroad companies 
offered to raise wages. But the offer 
was not high enough, said the lead- 
ers of the Brotherhoods. 

The Brotherhood leaders put the 
question to the Brotherhood mem- 
bers: “Shall we go on strike for 
higher pay?” The members voted to 
go on strike. The non-operating em- 
ployees were to go on strike Sept. 11. 











The operating employees were to g 
on strike Sept. 15. 

When President Roosevelt hear 
this, he issued a special order to 
pone the strike. This order called fg 
a “cooling off period” of 60 day; 
During this period, there is to be n 
strike. 

The President’s power to do thi 
comes from the Railway Labor A 
Congress passed the first Act of thi 
kind in 1888, for even then the rai 
roads were of great importance t 


the nation. 
As provided in the Railway Labo 
Act, the President appointed a five 


man board to investigate the dispute 


The board’s duty is to find out t 
facts about the railroad dispute, an¢ 
then send a report to the President 
The board has 30 days’ time in whi 
to complete its report. After that, th 
unions must wait another 30 days be 
fore going on strike. 

President Roosevelt can have 
report printed in the newspape 
Then the people can judge whethe 
the Brotherhoods are doing the fai 
thing in going on strike, or whethe 
the railroad companies are doing 
fair thing in refusing to raise wage 
of their employees. 

It is likely that both sides will ac’ 
cept the board’s decision, in order to 
keep the good opinion of the public 


% KNOW YOUR COUNTRY *® 








Where Is This? 


This is the highest waterfall in 
the United States. In two 
panere. the stream tumbles half 
a mile to the river below, The 
falls have the same name as the 
national park in which they are 
located. 

The sheer precipices on either 
side of this valley were ground 
and smoothed away ages ago by 
a great glacier, a mile wide and 
nearly a mile deep. 

What is the name of this 
waterfall? In what state is it 
located? 

In the same valley there are 
trees more than 3,000 years old. 


Answers in Teachers Edition. 
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Each week this column publishes a letter from 


a boy or girl in a Latin American country. 


Lidia, 12, Describes 


Her Farm in Chile 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


My family lives on a big farm, “El 
Patagual,” at Bulnes, Chile. We moved 
here after the earthquake in 1938, 
which ruined our old home, “Las La- 
gunas.” 

At this time of year, which is our 
spring, I am at school in the city of 
Chillan. 

When I am in the country, I like to 

0 out to the barn before breakfast for a 
fink of “apoyo.” Apoyo is the last milk 
from the cow at the morning’s milking. 
The rest of the milk is sent away to be 
pasteurized, but we drink this raw. It 
is warm and good. 

Our new home is not so cold and 
windy in winter as Las Lagunas, which 
was on top of a hill. From the hill we 
could see the mountains and the big 
lake that the house was named after. 
In our woods and pastures there are 
many espinos, a kind of pine tree. 

Most of our farm- 
houses are made of 
adobe*, with - one 
long, low story. All 
across the front is an 
open passageway cov- 
ered with ivy. We 
heat our houses with 
a fireplace. Where we 
live, there is no snow in winter, but 
lots of cold rain and wind. The family 
gathers in the galeria, a long large room. 
Often we play phonograph records. 


The kitchen is in a separate building. 
We cook in an open fireplace that is big 
enough to stand in. 


We bake bread in a special round 
oven set on a brick platform. First you 
heat the oven by building a fire inside 
it for about 20 minutes. We use stalks 
of grape vines and espinos for the fire. 
When the oven is hot, you pull out the 
fire and put in the loaves of bread. The 
loaves are placed on a paddle with a 
long handle, because the heat will not 
let you walk up to the door of the oven. 
While the bread is baking, it must be 
turned now and then. The smell of the 
baking bread makes you hungry. 

When the bread is cooked, we wrap 
it in cloth and put it away in big 
baskets. 





— Lia ORELLANA 


September 22-27, 1941 











Photo by Max Haas 


Ecuador’s Champ 
Playing in U. S. 


Francisco Segura (left in photo 
above) is tennis champion of Ecua- 
dor and one of the best players in 
all the Americas. 

Early this month he played in the 
U. S. singles championship match 
against Bryant (Bitsy) Grant of At- 
lanta, Ga. 


“Frankie” and “Bitsy” were the 
smallest players in the tournament 
(5 ft. 3 in.). Bitsy has been playing 
national championship tennis for 
twelve years. He is 31. Segura is 
just 20. 


Grant finally won after a match 
that took three hours and 10 minutes 
to play. Matches usually last two 
hours or less. 

The photo shows “Ecuador” and 
“the U.S.A.” with their arms around 
each other at the end of play. 

Segura will stay in the U. S. to im- 
prove his English and study Ameri- 
can business methods. He is a fresh- 
man at the University of Florida. 

poy home town is Guayaquil,* 
the chief seaport of Ecuador. He is 
descended from the Inca Indians. 





* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 7 








‘Pan American 


Highway Grows 


Both North and South Americans 
are looking forward to the day when 
they can drive from one end of the 
hemisphere to the other. The United 
States is lending money to build this 
future Pan-American highway. 

Costa Rica’s congress is now meet- 
ing in San José to approve a $4,600,- 
000 loan from the U. S. This will 
complete Costa Rica’s section of 
highway. 

cuador is also completing its 
stretches of highway on a U. S. loan. 
These roads will enable Yankee 


| motorists to see Cotopaxi, the high- 


est active volcano in the world, and 
the ruins of a prehistoric race who 
filled teeth expertly with gold. 

But the chief purpose of the roads 
is to open " new farming regions 
and markets for the citizens of Ecua- 
dor. Genuine “Panama” hats, with 
which Ecuador supplies the world, 
will travel over one of these new 
highways. 

In Central America, parts of the 
road are still wild trails through 
mountains and forests. The most 
difficult link of all will probably be 
some 300 miles between Panama and 
Colombia. This is unexplored Indian 
territory. 





So This Is Chile! 


Chile is sometimes called the Shoe- 
string Republic, because of its shape. It 
it 2,700 miles long, but only an average 
of 174-miles wide. 

The original Robinson Crusoe, Alex- 
ander Selkirk, lived on Juan Fernandez 
Island, 400 miles west of Valparaiso. 

Rain has not fallen for 40 years in the 
nitrate beds of northern Chile. These 
beds provide nitrate fertilizer. 

A huge statue of Christ, symbolizing 
peace, stands high in the Andes Moun- 
tains on the Argentina-Chile border. 

The road from Chile to Argentina 
goes over the Uspallata Pass, nearl 
two and a half i above the sea. It 
is closed by snow for seven to nine 
months. 
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PRACTICE 
JOURNALISM 


Pupils! Write News Articles 
Headlines, Photo Captions | 











Te WEEK pupil writers can 


earn a Junior Journalist mem- 
bership card by doing any one 
ot three different journalist jobs: 


1. Write a headline for the Ford 
plastic car news story on this page. 


2. Write a caption for the photo- 
graph of the car (see below). 


3. Write a short biographical* 
sketch of Simon Bolivar (see cut of 
postage stamp at right). 


Pupils may do any one or all three 
of these journalist jobs. Pupils should 
then turn in their work to their 
teacher. The pupil in each class who 
does the best work on each job will 
receive a Junior Journalist member- 
ship card and a JSA (Junior Scholas- 
tic Achievement) button. Stars are 
available for those who win an 
award more than once. 

Teachers should send the winning 
work, with name, age, and grade of 
the pupil, to Junior Scholastic, 220 
E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

Further instructions for teachers 
appear in the Teachers Edition. 


WRITE A HEADLINE 


The —— news story describes 
Ford’s new plastic car. Read the 
story carefully and then write a two- 
line headline for it. Each line may 
have between 18 and 20 characters. 
Count an “M” or a “W” as one-and-a- 
half. Count an “I” as one-half. 

The world’s first plastic automobile 
was shown to more than 10,000 people 
in Dearborn, Mich., on August 12. 

The plastic car was developed by 
the Ford Motor Company. Twenty- 
nine scientists worked twelve years to 
taake plastics for this car. 

The scientists used cotton, wheat, 
corn, southern pine tree fiber, straw, 
hemp, and ramie to make the plastics. 
These materials were mixed through a 
suction device, and then molded into 
shape under 1500 pounds of pressure 
per square inch. 

The welded steel frame upon which 
the car is mounted is the only steel 
used in this automobile. 

Even the windows of the new Ford 
are made of plastic. They are made of 
the same transparent plastic that is used 
to make the windows of bombing 
planes. 





* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 7 





The plastic car weighs about 2004 
pounds. An ordinary steel car weigh 
nearly 3000 pounds. ate 

The plastic car is no weakling. It qmeays 
stronger in most ways than a steel cary 
Mr. Ford proved this himself when } 
struck the plastic car with an axe. Th 
car was not even dented. 

Then Mr. Ford swung the axe on 
regular model Ford. The axe cy 
through the metal. 

If car manufacturers would use pls 
tics instead of steel, it would tiel 
relieve the shortage of steel in the De 
fense Program. Our steel mills, working 
full time, cannot keep up with the de 
mands of steel for warships, tanks, gur 
shells, etc. 

Use of plastics for cars would als 
help farmers. They would sell more cot 
ton, wheat. soybeans, and corn. 

























WRITE A BIOGRAPHY 


On the stamp below is a picture ¢ 
Simon Bolivar, called “El Liberte 
dor” (The Liberator) by the peop 
who live in South America. 

Write a bio 
graphical sketc 
about Simon Bo 
ivar. This sketd 
should not be les 
fe athan 75 word 
and not mor 
than 100. Write 
this short biogra 
phy as if youg 
were doing it for Junior Schoiastic’s 
Great People on Stamps. 

To see how this is done, read care- 
fully the biographical sketch of Joan 
of Arc on page 14 of the Sept. 15-20, 
1941 issue of Junior Scholastic. See 
also the biographical sketch of Jose 
de San Martin on page 12 of this 
issue. 

In order to write this biography, 
you will need to know why Simon 
Bolivar is known as “El Libertador’ 
by the people of Colombia, Vene 
zuela, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 

Consult an encyclopedia or othe 
reference book to get this informa- 
tion. 
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WRITE A CAPTION 


Write a 40-to-60-word caption for 
the photograph of the Ford plastic 
car f at left). The men in the photo- 
graph are Henry Ford, wearing the 
straw hat; and R. A. Boyer, research 
chemist who was in charge of devel- 
oping the plastic materials. 
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1 ALL ABOUT COAL 


Check the right answer in each of the following 
statements about coal. Each right answer counts 4. 
Total, 20. 

1. Coal is (a) hardened lava erupted by volcanoes; 
(b) pieces of stars that fell out of the sky; (c) remains 
of forests and vegetation buried millions of years ago 

and changed by temperature and pressure. 

2. One of the most important U. S. coal-mining 
areas is (a) Nevada-Arizona; (b) Florida; (c) Maine- 
Vermont-New Hampshire; (d) Pennsylvania-West Va. 

8. The hardest coal is (a) anthracite; (b) bitumi- 
nous; (c) lignite. 

4. One of the dangers in coal mines is (a) grizzly 
bears; (b) gas; (c) canaries; (d) coke. 

5. Before it can be used in making steel, coal must 
be heated in (a) hot water; (b) coking ovens; (c) 

“donkey” locomotives. 
My score 


9 IN THE AMERICAS 


Each of the names on the left has a correspond- 
ing phrase in the column on the right. Place the 
number of the correct phrase in front of the cor- 
responding name on the left. There is one extra 
phrase which you will not use. Each correct answer 
counts 4. Total, 20. 


——_Francisco Segura 1. 











3 MAP QUIZ 


Each of the names on the list below is shown on 
the map above by a number. Place in front of each 
name the right number from the map. Right an- 
swers count 5. Total, 60. 
—_—__Italy 


received $4,600,000 from 

U. S. 

. nearly two and a half 
miles above sea. Iceland 

. tennis player from Ecua- Eire 
or. Germany 
“Shoestring Republic.” ——Spain 

. warm raw milk. —__Norway 

. liberator of Argentina and 

Chile. 


My score 


Costa Rica Sweden 


—____F rance 
———Spitsbergen 
———England 
Greenland 
——__ Finland 


My score 


San Martin 


———apoyo 


Uspallata Pass 
My total score 
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IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


adobe (ah-DOE-bay), page 5, first column. Sun- 
dried brick, not baked in a kiln like most brick. 

biographical (bye-oh-GRAF-ih-kahl), page 6, first 
column. Of, or pertaining to the written history of a 
person’s life. : 

earboniferous (kar-buhn-IHF-uhrus), page 8, second 
column. A time in the development of the earth when 
decaying —— matter fomed huge deposits of 
carbon, which is the main element in coal. 

alloy (AL-oi), page 9, second column. A metallic 
substance that is composed of two or more metals. 

gauge (GAYJ), page 9, first column. The distance 
between the inner edges of the rails on a railway. 

asphyxiating (ass-FIX-see-ate-ing), page 9, second 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


column. Causing unconsciousness or death by lack of 
oxygen and excess of carbon dioxide in the body. 

volatile (VAWL-ah-tihl) , page 9, third column. 4 
able of turning easily and quickly into vapor, or of send- 
ing off vapor. From the Latin volare, “to fly. 

modernize (MOD-uhrn-ize), page 12, third column. 
To bring things or persons into line with present-day 
customs, styles, or tastes. 

apoyo (ah-POI-yo), page 5, first column. 

Lidia Orellana (LEE- thee-ah oh-rail-YAH-nah), page 
5, first column. 

Guayaquil (gwye-ah-KEEL), 

Riza Shah Pahlavi (REE-z 
page 12, second column. 


age 5, second column. 
shah pahl-AY-vee), 


TTT LULL ILLUMI LULU LU MAUL LM LIT LA LLU LO PALOMA LULA ILD LULLED 
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HE “backbone” of National De- 

fense is steel, which goes into 

battleships, tanks, trucks, big 
guns, shells, and many other military 
articles. 

Steel is made chiefly from three 
materials: iron ore, coal, and lime- 
stone. Coal contains the carbon 
needed in steel. Next week Junior 
Scholastic will describe the making 
of steel. Last week we described the 
mining and shipping of iron ore 
Now let us take up COAL. 

The largest coal-mining region oi 
the United States is the Appalachian 
coal field. It takes its name from the 
Appalachian Mountains. 


LEADING U.S COAL FIELDS 


The Appalachian field runs 
through Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Ohio, eastern Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and into Alabama. 

At each end of it is a mighty steel 
city. Pittsburgh, Pa., is at the north- 
ern end, and Birmingham, Ala., at 
the southern end. 

The second coal-mining region is 


According to legend, coal was discov- 
ered when the “black rocks” caught fire 
from the flames of a campfire. 
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Forests and plants of the carboniferous* 
age were buried in mud and sand. 
Pressed tight through millions of years, 
this vegetable mass turned into coal. 


the Eastern Interior coal field. It 
runs through Illinois, Indiana, and 
western Kentucky. 

Not far away are the steel cities of 
the Calumet region, along the shore 
of Lake Michigan. Among these 
cities are Gary, Hammond, and East 
Chicago, Ind., and Chicago, IIl. 

What is coal? 

Coal is a mineral that used to be 
a vegetable. 

That was long ago, before any 
men or any monkeys were around— 
tens of millions of years ago, in fact. 

Vast swamps covered the regions 
that are now coal fields. Trees, plants 
and other vegetation grew there. As 
ages went by, huge seas covered the 
swamps, depositing mud, sand, and 
clay on top of them. 

Tremendous weight pressed down 
on the buried trees and plants. This 
weight, together with moisture and 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 7 


heat, caused them to go through 
chemical change. From leafy, gre 
vegetables they changed into a hag 
black mineral — coal. The shapes 
the ancient trees and plants ¢ 
sometimes be seen in coal today. 

Coal has been known from ve 
early times, and is referred to e 
by ancient Greek historians. Acco 
ing to tradition, coal was first d 
covered by travelers who built a fir 
place of black rocks which t 
found on the hillsides. Much to the 
surprise, the fireplace itself caug 
fire, and burned with a clear, brig 
flame. 


THREE KINDS OF COAL 


Today, we use three kinds of cos 
anthracite, bituminous, and ligni 

Anthracite, or “hard coal,” ha 
been through the most heat 
pressure underground. It is ve 
hard, and burns with very li 
smoke. It is the best coal for hes 
ing homes and offices. 

Bituminous, or “soft coal,” is mut 
softer than anthracite, and bu 


‘Miners, wearing safety lights and ca 


ing lunch boxes, waiting for elevator 


take them down to mine. 
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THEME ARTICLE I$ 
LESSON IN GEOLOGY 


The story of coal (pages 8, 9) opens many opportunities 
for a study of the earth, and for giving pupils a new per- 
spective of geologic time and the a, that are constantly 
operating around us. Geography and science classes can 
list and discuss from observation many of the geologic forces 
operating in their locality. Some of these are: 


1. Weathering of rocks, or their disintegration and de- 
composition by water. This can be observed in a road cut 
or road bank where rocks near the top are rotted away into 
soil. Frost and snow further the process. 


2. Erosion by rain and rivers, washing soil away to the 
sea, where it is deposited in deltas, eventually to become 
“sedimentary” rock, similar to strata of shale or limestone 
pupils have seen. Rivers usually have “made the valleys they 
occupy” by downcutting through soil and rocks. 

3. Waves and sea currents, breaking down coast lines. 

4. Wind action, as in the Great Plains region or the Bad- 
lands of South Dakota, or in the piling up and shifting of 
sand dunes. 


5. Violent disturbances of the earth’s crust, such as vol- 
canoes and earthquakes. Through the ages, gigantic up- 
heavals of continents, and the wearing away of land masses 
have changed the earth’s surface many times. - 


6. Glaciers. Valley glaciers, pushing through canyons, may 
be observed in a few places in the U. S., as on Mt. Rainier, 
and in Alaska. Their action in the past (see Know Your 
Country, p. 4) may be observed in Yosemite and elsewhere. 
The vast continental ice caps of the Ice Age have left 
“striations,” or deep scratches in the ice in the Laurentians 
and much of Canada, which they denuded of soil. Thus 
“Canadian” soil forms most'of the fertile prairies of the 
midwest. 


7. Present swamps, and peat bogs, where vegetable de- 
composition is progressing rapidly, such as the great Dismal 
Swamp of Virginia and North Carolina, may become coal 
some day. Future land movements and pressure will be 
necessary to transform them. 

The time of recorded history, reaching back some 6,000 
years, which pupils find so enormous when considering the 


ancient civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Greese, etc., can be | 


compared to a million years which are only a tiny span of 
geologic time. Pupils will be interested to know that only 
very recently, geologically speaking (perhaps 2,000,000 
years) has man been on the earth. It can be pointed out 
that for eons there was no life except in the sea; that the 
first land life was in the form of plants; that lumbering 
dinosaurs lived in a time when the earth was wet and lush, 
and animals needed bulk, not speed, for they could not run 
until the land surfaces became hard and dry. 

Pupils who have the opportunity to see Walt Disney's 
Fantasia will be interested in its scene portraying earth’s 
history. Most museums of natural history have extensive 
geologic and archaeological displays and dioramas which 
present earth’s story simply and dramatically. 


English classes may wish to write imaginative sketches 
and descriptions of a fight between dinosaurs, or the swamps 
of the carboniferous era. 

Any good encyclopedia contains a summary of geology, 
explaining the forces. that through millions of years have 
given us the rocks, seas, and mountains we know. 


Questions for oral or written work: 


1. In what states does the —, coal field lie? 
Locate another important U. S. coal field. 


goal? 


2. What was coal originally? How was it changed into 


3. Name three kinds of coal. What is the difference 
among them? What is each type used for? 

4. How is dynamite used in mining coal? 

5. What is meant by a “narrow gauge” railway? 

6. What are some dangers of coal mining? How were 
canaries used by miners? What has replaced the canaries? 


7. What must be done to coal before it can be used in 
making steel? 


MAP AND NEWS REVIEW—Pp. 2, 3 


Questions for oral or written work: 

1. How does Germany try to prevent supplies from reach- 
ing Britain? 

2. Name three lands that supply ships pass on their way 
from the U. S. to Britain. Each one has the letters “land” 
on the end of its name. - 

3. Why did President Roosevelt wear a black band on his 
left arm when he made his radio speech? 

4. What order did President Roosevelt give to the United 
States Navy? 

5. The German army is trying to capture four of Russia’s 
largest cities. Name three of the four. 

6. Why are the Russians glad that summer is over? 

7. Where are the islands of Spitsbergen? To what nation 
do they belong? 

8. What is the rich natural wealth of Spitsbergen? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-P. 5 


Lidia’s Letter. The letter this week is a contrast to Geraldo 
de Oliveira’s letter from Rio de Janeiro (Junior Scholastic, 
Sept. 15), as it tells of life on a farm in Chile. Pupils can 
consult an atlas to find Chill4an and Bulnes in the fertile 
south central valley of Chile, and to locate places in the 
feature “So This Is Chile!” 


Questions for oral or written work: 

1. What is apoyo? 

2. What disaster caused Lidia’s family to move from their 
old home? 

3. Describe the process of baking bread on Lidia’s farm. 

4. Look at a map of Chile. What natural boundary forms 
the eastern border of the country? 

5. The U. S. is lending money for the Pan-American high- 
way. Name two of the countries that have recently received 
loans for sections of the road. 


STAMPS TELL STORIES 
BEHIND THE HEADLINES—P. 12 


The stamp page this week will be useful to current events, 
history and English classes. It ties in with the invasion and 
occupation of Iran by British and Russian troops. 

After 25 centuries of history, Persia is a land of contrasts— 
of primitive peasants who use for a plow the crotch of a 
hardwood tree shod with iron; of dry deserts and lofty 
mountains; of fairly modernized cities, and controversial oil 
fields. Pupils will find Persia’s history in encyclopedias, and 
its map in atlases. 

You may wish to point out to your pupils that there are 
many kinds of contributions to world culture. One kind is 
automobiles, concrete highways, and medical research, An- 
other is illustrated by Persia’s contributions in the arts and 
literature—in exquisite rugs, rare glazed porcelain, illumin- 
ated manuscripts, and the poetry of Omar Khayyam. 

Pupils may be interested in the Persian script on the three 
Iranian stamps. It is so utterly different from our alphabet 


[Continued on next page} 
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characters that it may lead them to an investigation of alpha- 
bets in the world. 

Geography and history classes can extend their ac- 
quaintance with South America by looking up details of the 
life of San Martin. Encyclopedias explain that rivalry be- 
tween Simon Bolivar, the other great liberator of South 
America, and San Martin in Peru caused San Martin to exile 
himself forever in Europe. The revolt of the Latin Americans 
against their Spainsh rulers can be compared to America’s 
revolution against the British. 

If pupils clip the stamp page of Junior Scholastic in each 
issue, * will have a valuable scrap book of news items 
and famous persons. 


BOOK REVIEW—P. 10 


Nature Study and English classes will find this book report 
of value. The description of “white” elephants suggests for 
English classes a discussion of accurate modifiers. Is “white” 
an absolute or a relative word? Is “black”? Pupils can list 
many words which are only approximate, or subjective in 
meaning, as “blue,” “green,” “good,” “bad,” “clever,” 
“dumb,” etc. 

Questions for oral or written work: 

1. What does an elephant use its tusks for? What is the 
average weight of each tusk? What are some of the uses 
of ivory among men? 

2. What happens when an elephant loses a tooth? A tusk? 

8. What does an elephant use his trunk for? What helps 
him to take a peanut from your hand? 

4. How are elephants used in India? 

5. What is meant by the expression “white elephant”? 
Why are these animals highly prized in India? Might an- 
other adjective describe this kind of elephant more accu- 
rately? 


PRACTICE JOURNALISM—P. 6 


You can award three Junior Journalist cards to pupils 
this week. If a pupil who won a card last week turns in the 
best exercise, he can have a star. No pupil can have more 
than one card, but he can receive any number of stars. If 
a star goes to the winner, the runner-up in that exercise 
may receive a Junior Journalist card. Be sure to send re- 
quests for stars and cards to Junior Journalist, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. Give name, age and grade of pupils 
who are to receive cards. Enclose the winning entries. 


Good Neighbor Ideas 





Here are some suggestions for classes interested in doing 
extra work in the Good Neighbor field. We will have addi- 
tional suggestions from time to time. Please tell us what your 
class is doing along these lines. 

For the suggestions this week, we are indebted to Miss 
Grace E. Koerner, principal of Seth Boyden School, Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

Pupils can prepare a Quiz Program on Latin-America. 
Groups can work on different countries, framing interesting 
and provocative questions for their classmates. 

An imaginary tour of South America might be planned, 
with pupils listing on the blackboard the places would 
like to see, and what they have heard about them that makes 


them appealing. 

Pupil listings, and possibly exhibits, of products which 
we use from Latin America may arouse curiosity and bring 
the introduction of the study closer to home. A regular 
bulletin board display can be started at once, perhaps with 
topics collected by pupils, as “curious facts about our neigh- 
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bors”; “pictures of our neighbors”; “news about our neigh- 
bors,” etc. 

Some pupils ws want to make a scrap book of the let- 
ters to Junior Scholastic readers from boys and girls of Latin 
America (in GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS, page 5, each 
week). Suggest to pupils that they paste up, on the same 
page with each letter, pictures of that country, clipped from 
magazines and newspapers. 

© acquaint them with the geography of the hemisphere, 
have pupils work on outline maps. The maps should be 
made as colorful and interesting as possible, with pictures 
of products, animals, etc., in the different countries. 

A display of Pan-American flags, drawn by pupils, can 
become a decorative classroom feature. Flags appear in 
color in most encyclopedias and unabridged dictionaries. 

To give direction and stimulate research to your class 
study, you may want to make one or more pupils responsible 
for each country. They can regard “their” country as the 
most desirable in Latin America to live in, and seek to find 
out why it would be enjoyable. This will encourage students 
to look for good characteristics, and for qualities that relate 
to daily living. Another method is to let different pupils do 
research on Fiferent topics, as art, or music, literature, or 
geography. Pupils may find original ways of presenting their 
material to the class, as in the form of a travel diary, a scrap 
book, or a stamp collection. 

Plays and skits based on the history and life of various 
nations can be written and presented by groups of students, 
either to the class or in a school assembly. Such a topic as 
the landing of Cortez in Mexico, and the Aztec belief that 
he was “the fair god” of their legends, appeals to young 
imaginations. 

Pupils may wish to correspond with pupils in foreign 
countries. For pupils over 12 years old, the International 
Friendship League, P. O. Box 934, Boston, Mass., will pro- 
vide names. The Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C., ar- 
ranges for the exchange of school correspondence albums 
between Latin American and U. S. classrooms. Inquiries 
should be made by teachers. 

The amount of published material on Pan American rela- 
tions is increasing. You may want to build up a school or 
classroom reference library on the subject. The Bulletin of 
the Pan-American Union, published in Washington, D. C., 
costs $1.50 a year, and is rich in material which junior high 
school pupils will find interesting, although it may be too 
advanced for 6th graders. The Pan-American Union will 
furnish free a list of materials for teachers on request. It 
publishes booklets at Sc each in the “American Nation,” 
American City,” and “Commodities” series. 

D. C. Heath & Co. has just published a highly readable 
and well illustrated series of books, “New World Neighbors.” 
Each costs 32c. Arranged in order of difficulty, they are well 
suited to pupils in the 5th to 10th grades. The titles: Letters 
from Guatemala; Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle; Around the 
Caribbean; Exploring the Jungle; The Gaucho’s Daughter; 
Riches of South America; Boys of the Andes, and Along the 
Inca Highway. 





Teachers! Al] inquiries about Junior Scholastic subscrip- 
tions should be sent to our Subscription Office, 430 Kin- 
nard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Correspondence about Junior Journalists or any other edi- 
torial matter should be sent to the office of the Editor of 
Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 





Answers to Quiz, Page 7 


I. l(c); 2(d); 3a); 4(b); 5(b). 
. 3, 1, 6, §, 2. 
. 12, 3, 10, 7, 11, 4, 5, 9, 2, 8, 1, 6. 
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Know Your Country, Page 4 

This is Yosemite Falls, Yosemite National Park, California. 
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with thick black smoke. It is the coal 
used in railroad locomotives, fac- 
tories, and steel mills. 

Lignite has been through the least 
heat and pressure underground. It 
is brownish, soft, and brittle. 

In most mines the coal is reached 
by digging a shaft straight down 
from the surface to the coal. An ele. 
vator is built in the shaft to tak« 
miners up and down, and to bring uy 
the coal. 

Some mines are “slope” mines. 
This means that you get into them 
by gradually going down a slope into 
the mine. A narrow-guage* railroad 
runs down the slope, and brings up 
the coal. Miners also ride in it. 


Some coal is mined by the “strip” 
method. The coal lies so close to és 
surface that it can be dug by cutting 
(stripping) the coal off as you would 


a sod of grass. No tunnels are needed. 
INSIDE A COAL MINE 


Down in the mine the miners dig 
their way into the large veins of coal. 
As they dig they a tunnels, and 
lay railroad tracks so that the little 
cars can be brought nearer to the 
coal for loading. 


To keep the roof of the tunnel 
from falling in, carpenters put up 
wooden pillars from the floor to the 
ceiling. In some mines,.the miners 
leave pillars of coal standing to sup- 
port the roof. 

From the main tunnel the miners 
dig off to the right and left, wherever 
the coal vein leads. These side tun- 
nels are called “side entries.” These 
“side entries” lead to the “rooms” 
where miners are digging at a very 
e deposit of coal. 

; 















In the “rooms,” the miners work 
n pairs. They first make a deep cut 
in the “face,” as they call the side 
bf the “room” on which they are 









































Electric “donkey” locomotive pulling 
train of coal cars out of mine in Pa. 
Real donkeys used to do hauling. 
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burned in the mines for 50 years. 











Map from ‘‘The World Book’’ (W. F. Quarrie & Co., Chicago) 


COAL AREAS of the U. S. are shown in solid black. The biggest coal-producing 
area is the Appalachian field, which stretches from Pennsylvania to Alabama. The 
Dakotas-Montana-Wyoming area contains mostly lignite, a poorgrade of coal. 


working. This cut is made so that the 
coal will fall out when it is blasted. 

Then the miners drill holes in the 
“face,” and place explosives in them. 
When this work is finished, all the 
miners leave that part of the mine. 
The explosives are then set off by 
an electric cable. 

When the miners return to the 
“room,” they find that the coal has 
been blasted out of the “face,” and 
has fallen on the floor. It is then their 
job to load this coal on cars, which 
carry it out of the mine. 


DANGERS OF MINING 


Coal-mining is dangerous even 
when all safety precautions are 
taken. 

One kind of accident is collapse of 
the mine roof. When this happens, 
miners are crushed by the falling 
coal. 

Several gases are common in 
mines. Some of these gases are as- 
phyxiating* or poisonous; some of 
them are explosive. In the past, 
canaries were taken into the mines, 
to detect gas. A slight amount of 
gas, which the miners could not even 
smell, would overcome the canaries. 
This would warn the miners, and 
they would leave the mine until it 
was cleared of gas. 

In most mines, gas-detecting in- 
struments have taken the place of 
canaries. 

Explosions of coal-dust have 
caused some of the worst mine dis- 
asters. And there is always the 
danger of fire. Some /fires have 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 7 


Miners tace all these dangers in 
their daily work, to dig the coal 
needed for National Defense. They 
are Uncle Sam’s “soldiers of the 
home front.” 

Steel is an alloy* of iron and car- 
bon, together with small amounts 
of other materials. The iron comes 
from iron ore. The carbon is in coal. 

Coal, as it comes from the mines, 
contains volatile* substances that are 
not needed in making steel. Before 
the coal is used in making steel, the 
volatile substances:are removed. This 
changes the coal into coke. 

The coal is taken from the mines 
to coking ovens, which are usually 
near the steel mills. In these ovens 
the coal is heated, but without air, 
so that it does not burn. It is left in 
the ovens from 17 to 24 hours. Then 
it is taken out and quenched in 
water, steam or gas. 

The coal has now become coke. 
It contains mostly carbon, and is 
silvery-gray instead of black. It is 
ready for use in the steel mills. 


Miners drilling hole in “face” of coal. 
Dynamite is placed in hole, and coal is 
loosened by the explosion. 


Photo by William J. Morden 


D.. you know that white ele- 
phants aren't really white? Did you 
know that an elephant’s nose also 
happens to be his “fingers”? Did you 
know that a single elephant tooth 
weighs about 10 pounds? 

Dorothy Lee Edwards has written 
a book, All About Elephants, full of 
odd facts about these huge jungle 
beasts. Miss Edwards is the editor 
of the Junior Natural History Maga- 
zine, and has worked at the Natural 
History Museum of New York City. 

Here are only a few of the interest- 
ing details told in All About Ele- 
phants. Take the ivory tusks of an 
elephant, for instance. African na- 
tives sometimes speak of ivory as 
“dead elephant.” Back in the 19th 
century,.so many elephants were 
slain for their tusks that laws were 
passed permitting only a certain num- 
ber of elephants to be killed each 
year. Ivory is used to make piano 
- keys, jewelry, combs, and boxes. 

The elephant has his own uses for 
these tusks. He can gouge bark from 
trees with them, and elephants are 
very fond of chewing bark. He can 
fight other elephants with them. The 
average tusks weigh about 50 pounds 
each, and besides the part of the tusk 
that really shows, there is nearly a 
foot and a half more concealed inside 
the elephant’s head. 

When an elephants tusks are cut 
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ALL ABOLIT ELEPHANTS? 





A review of the new 
book, “All About Ele- 
phants,” by Dorothy Lee 
Edwards, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 











An elephant uses his 
tusks to dig for food 
and water, or as weap- 
ons against enemies. 


off, or broken off, they do not grow 
again. No new tusks will ever appear. 

Elephants can get along without 
tusks because they have teeth. These 
teeth are all built for chewing, and 
the trunk is used to “bite” off food. 
Elephants grow teeth all their lives. 
As soon as an old tooth becomes worn 
down, a new one grows in. The teeth 
of an adult elephant are about 14 
inches long, and weigh 10 pounds or 
more apiece. 

The trunk of an elephant acts as 
an arm, hand, fingers, and nose. It 
also furnishes its owner with water 
for drinking, and for shower baths. 
Two small, finger-like tabs that 
project from the end of the trunk en- 
able the elephant to pick up small 
objects—like peanuts—thereby serv- 
ing him as fingers. 

A mother elephant uses her trunk 
to push her baby along or carry him, 
if necessary, when elephants are on 
the march. She also spanks him with 
her trunk when she thinks he needs 
it! To catch smells in the air, the ele- 
phant swings his trunk upward. To 
detect scents from some distance 
away, he brushes his trunk lightly 
over the ground. 

Until a baby elephant is about 
four, he sticks close to his mother 
most of the time. From then on, un- 
til he is fifteen, he mixes with other 
young elephants, lively and mischie- 


vous as a human youngster. If he is. 


a working elephant in India, he be- 
gins to learn his trade when he is fif- 


teen, and is a skilled worker by the 
time he is 20. 

The life span of elephants is about 
the same as man’s. They live to be 50 
to 80 years of age. 

There was a time when all heavy 
labor in India was done by elephant 

wer. In recent years, machinery § 

as taken the “swage of the elephant 
in many ways, but they are still used 
for —s and for tiger hunting. 
Not all elephants have an equal 
amount of intelligence or strength. 
In India, they are classed in three 
separate groups. 

The best group is called the 
Koomeriah. This type of elephant is 
the strongest, largest, bravest, most- & 
obedient, and best-looking of Indian 
elephants. 

Next is the Dwasala, of good size 
and strength, but not quite up to the 
standard of the Koomeriah. Indian 
hunting elephants are taken from this 
group. 

The poorest of all is the 
Meerga, with its thin legs and thin 
trunk. They are not as strong, intelli 
gent, or handsome as other ele 
phants, but they can travel fast. 


[P ernaps you have heard the ex 
pression “white elephant.” Wher 
you hear an object described as @ 
“white elephant,” it means that the 
object is costly and useless. 

Here is how the expression “white 
elephant” came to be used in this 
manner. 

In India, white elephants areM§A‘ 
highly regarded because they are sof 
rare. When one is captured, it may 
be bought by a noble and housed in 
magnificent quarters, draped with 
jeweled trappings, and waited on by 
servants. The expense of keeping 
these useless animals in such luxury 
is so great that their owners are 
sometimes forced to sell them to cir- 
cuses. 

P. T. Barnum—a circus owner it 
the 19th century — once brought 
white elephant to America as a staf 
attraction for his show. Many people 
on viewing the elephant, were dis- 
appointed to find it wasn’t reall 
white. The skin of these animals is 
merely pale gray, with pinkish 
blotches on the sides and ears. 

—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor. 
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BUILDING A NATIONAL ARMY “| 
VE you a brother, cousin, or friend in the army? he 
you have, he is there because he enlisted, or 
» he was a member of a National Guard regi- 
or because he was drafted under the Selective 
» Act of 1940. This law, which was one year old 
ptember 16, was passed by Congress to build 
ner and better-trained army in peace-time. We 
have an army strong enough to defend our own 
and to help other nations of our hemisphere 
» they are attacked. 
is summer Congress made a few changes in the 
nstead of serving one year in the army, the men 
d will serve two and a half years. But men 
28 will be released. 
e present draft law, like the one we had in the 
orld War, provides a fair and democratic method 








By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
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sing troops for our army. Rich and poor alike ABLE-BODIED MAN HAD TO BE READY AT AN INSTANTS 
piled. But this was not always true in our coun- NOTICE TO HELP DEFEND THE COMMUNITY AGAINST 
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MEN, WE SET OUT IN TWO 
HOURS. OUR FAMILIES 
WILL NEVER BE SAFE 
UNTIL WE RIO THIS 
COLONY OF THE 
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istory. In some of our earlier wars, the laws for HOSTILE INDIANS. 
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y the army did not work so fairly. 
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FOR SHAME, SILAS, Wuayl’M NO DESERTER, 
ARE YOU DESERTING \aq WILLIAM. J 
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DURING THE REVOLUTION, CONGRESS 
LIED LARGELY ON STATE MILITIA, TO 
AISE THEIR QUOTAS, THE STATES GRANT- 





AS SHORT. THEREFORE WASHINGTON'S 
RMIES WERE CONSTANTLY BREAKING UP. 








>) BOUNTIES. BUT THE TERM OF SERVICE 
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ARMY WAS HELPED OUT BY GROUPS OF MILITIA. 

SINCE THE ARMY OFFICERS HAD NO CONTROL 

OVER THESE STATE UNITS, THEY COULD NOT 
GHT THE CAMPAIGNS IN CANADA EFFICIENTLY, 


f SORRY, SIR, THESE BOYS 
| ARE STATE MILITIA, / 
CANNOT OROER THEM 
OUTSIDE THE STATE. 
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IN THE CIVIL WAR THE UNION AND THE CONFEDER- 
Y FIRST RELIED ON VOLUNTEERS. BUT BY 1863 
OTH SIOES WERE FORCED TO USE THE DRAFT, IN THE 
DRTH THE LAW WAS DISLIKED BECAUSE IT ALLOWED 
ORAFTEE TO BUY A SUBSTITUTE FOR $300, IN JULY, 
63, THERE WERE SERIOUS DRAFT RIOTS IN NEW YORK, 








MR. PHELPS, 00 YOU 
THINK YOUR FATHER 
WILL GIVE ME BACK 
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5. IN THE WORLD WAR, CONGRESS 
DIO NOT WANT TO RELY ON STATE 
MILITIA OR VOLUNTEERS, THE 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OF 1917 
PROVIDED FOR CONSCRIPTION By 
LOT OF ALL MEN BETWEEN 21 
‘ANO 30, EXCEPT THOSE WITH 





SURE THING, 
JOE, BUT 
CALL ME 
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BY PARKER'S 
BLUE DIAMOND 


Parker's 


SUPER: 


—a *Third More Ink 


due to One-Hand Sacless Filler— 
the School and College Favorite 


There is no other like the Parker Vacumatic. 
Here is why: 

1 Parker's 14 K Gold Point is utterly different, 
finer textured and much less brittle than ordi- 
nary 14 K Gold. 

2 it is tipped with oil-smooth Osmiridium, de- 
veloped under the direction of Dr. Robert 
Pickus, chief Parker metallurgist, former in- 
structor of metallurgy at Yale University. 

3 Parker's One-Hand Saciess Filler—makes room 
for a “third more ink than the average of 
three well-known sac-type pens. 

4 Parker's patented Television barrel lets you 
SEE when your pen needs refilling. 

5 Parker's smart laminated styling—streamlined 
Pearl and Jet RINGS—as shimmering as velvet 
—is wholly exclusive. 


So remember, don’t buy ANY pen until yow 
try Parker—the Jewel of Pendom. The 
Parker Pen Company, Prag Bo bens a 

Clean vou pen as it writes b 

pen-cleaning ink, "ron and San 


Parker 


»-VA CUMATIC +> 


Parker's Bive Diamond on the pen is our Life Contract 
unconditionally Guoranteeing to service the pen for the 
life of the owner except for loss and intentional dom- 
age, subject only to a 35¢ charge for p 
and handling, provided complete pen is returned for service. 
COPR. 1941, THE PARKER PEN G0, 
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Germ ces: 


RIZA SHAH PAHLAVI, 
shah or king of Iran, was a 
Cossack army officer. With 
4,000 men he captured Te 
heran, the capital, and be 
came shah. He has done much 
to modernize* Iran. 


THE TRANS-IRANIAN RAILROAD con- MANUFACTURING in plants like the 
nects the Persian Gulf and the Caspian cement factory shown below is one way 
Sea. It is the country’s most important Iran has been modernized. The oil 
railroad, and took 10 years to build. fields near the Persian Gulf help ex- 
Trains cross hundreds of bridges and plain the interest of Britain, Russia, and 
go through many tunnels. Germany in Iran (formerly Persia). 
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GREAT PEOPLE ON STAMPS 


JOSE DE SAN MARTIN 


REPUBLICRARGENTIN San Martin is called the lib- 
—— NV ' erator of Ar —— Chile, and 
SV Peru. He led the revolutionary 

armies which drove out the Span- 

ish rulers between 1812 and 1822. 

His march across the mighty 

Andes Mountains into Chile was 

almost as great a military feat as 

Hannibal’s famous march across 


the Alps. 


As a young man, San Martin 
fought in Europe in the wars 


Jose de San Martin is honored by against Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Argentina on many of its stamps. 











Stamps used by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. and Gimbels Stamp Dept. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 7 Junior Scholastic 








SPORTS 
Hall of fame 


Ge Gloria, hallelujah! 














Meet the queen of the swim- 
ming world: Gloria Callen, 
age 17, of Nyack (New York) High 
School. If she weren't so pretty, you 
could call her a human shark. She’s 
that fast in the water. All she’s done 
so far has been to place in every na- 
tional championship meet since she 
was 12, win four national titles in the 
past four years, and crack no fewer 
| than 13 records. 
Gloria learned to swim almost be- 
fore she learned to walk. She was 
ith born in Freeport, Long Island 











fel (N.Y.) where she lived for two 

be years. Her family then moved to 

ich Stamford, Connecticut, to a house 
only a stone's throw from Long 

heft Island Sound. Here Gloria took her 

ray first strokes. 

oil At six, Gloria was swimming by 


ex-@ herself hundreds of yards from shore. 

When her mother once beheld her a 

half mile out, she almost fainted. She 

took her six-year-old water sprite by 
the hand and led her to the pool of 
the nearby Stamford Yacht Club. 

There Mrs. Callen put her under the 
= watchful eye of Eddie Mack, the 
swimming instructor. 

Poor Eddie, however, could never 
catch up with her to teach her any- 
thing. His “pupil” slipped out of the 
_ into the yacht basin to race the 

ats. So he did the next best thing 
—he made her a member of the 
Stamford swimming team. For five 
























International 











Gloria Callen in class at 
Nyack, N. Y., High School 


Dept. 


September 22-27, 1941 
stic 


years Gloria was the terror of the 
local swim clubs. She swam in every 
event from 50 yards to a mile, beat- 
ing pirls many years her senior. 

en Gloria reached her eleventh 
birthday, Mack sent her to Lou 
Handley, one of the most famous 
coaches in America. By the follow- 
ing year Handley entered his skinny 
12-year-old pupil in the Senior Na- 
tional Championships. 

Gloria was a _ sensation. Pitted 
against older girls, she finished sec- 
ond in two events and swam on one 
of the age sage. relay teams. 

Today Gloria rules supreme as 


queen of the aquabelles. She lives 
with her parents, neither of whom 
can swim a stroke, in Nyack. At 
Nyack High, she is a junior. She is 
president of the dramatic club, vice- 
president of the Student Council and 
a rug-cuttin _—, 

Gloria will probably go into the 
movies after graduation. She already 
has received three offers from Holly- 
wood. : 

When Gloria isnt splashing 
around in the water, she’s usually 
dancing, horseback riding, playing 
tennis or golf. Her only weakness is 
chocolate ice cream. 
































































“It’s in the bag! I'm wearing shoes with F2 F.*” 


* Don’t let your feet stop you from be- 
coming a champ at your chosen sport— 
wear shoes with “Posture Foundation.” 
Particularly for gym work! This scien- 
tific improvement in rubber-soled shoes 
is a proven aid to athletic development 
and performance—it holds the bones of 
the foot in natural position, increases 
staying power, and safeguards against 
flat feet. Simply remember Posture Foun- 
dation comes only in these two brands of 
rubber-soled shoes—Hood or Goodrich: 
Models for sport and dress-up, too. 


HOOD RUBBER CO. INC... AND B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWBAR 


Leading coaches 
recommend P. F.— 
“Posture Foundation’ 
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WEEKLY CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
This Week: AMERICAN INDIANS 
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STAMPS 





POSITIVELY Greatest Free offer — Latest Scott’s Inter- 

national $4.00 Stamp Album — covering entire World, 
contains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive spaces; Scott's 
1942 Standard $3.50 Catalogue ‘‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’”’ 
— absolutely Free to 


applicants for Foreign Approvals 





becoming customers. 
California. 


PLYMOUTH, Dept. A-24, Bell, 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. To change or modify. 2. Knowledge or learning. 
4. Indian tribe near Osage river, Mo. 3. Period of time; an age. 
8. A mast. 5. To express or state in words. 
11. A metal mixed with another metal 6. Small insect. 
to make it more durable. 7. A political or racial group formed 
12. To suffer continued pain. for a common cause. 
16. Harmless or gentle. 8. A form of iron containing carbon. 
17. The plural of he, she, or it. 9. Abbreviation for Pennsylvania. 
18. A prosperous or favorable outcome. 10. First person singular, present indi- 
20. Accurate or correct. cative, of the verb be. 
22. A weed used for fodder (pl.). 13. Largest single Indian tribe in U. S. 
23. Past parti vs of to lie. 14. Third person singular pronoun 
24. To get hol meaning man or male. 
26. Cotton cloth used for uniforms. 15. The organ of sight (pl.). 
27. To pass a rope through a block. 18. A design made by applying. ink or 
28. City of SE Wyoming. color to a cutout pattern which has 
80. Plunder or booty. been placed over a surface. 
33. Indian tribe of NE Arizona. 19. The natural height of a human 
35. A sly, sinister look. body. 
36. Free from spots or blemishes. 21. Indian tribe living along the upper 
38. Third person singular, present in- Platte Arkansas rivers. 
dicative of the verb be. 25. Plural of genius. 
39. A boy. 26. To slay. 
40. A state of mind. 29. To prove or justify. 
41. A blot or small stain. 31. A contraction meaning over. 
32. To make neat by cutting. 


. The handle of a sword or dagger. 
. Mrs. Martin Johnson’s first name. 
. Low sound made by doves. 

. A quick, smart blow. 


[Solution next week] 
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Joke of the Week 





A JSA button for the joke of the 
week goes to Madelyn Meck, Southem 


S., Reading, Pa., for this joke: 
He: 


would you have?” 


She: “That’s easy—a foul ball!” 
* 


Soup’s On 
indignant Diner: 


finding a hair in my sou 


Waiter: 


vou found soup in your hair?” 


* 


Sales Resistance 
Salesman: 


pedia now that your little boy is going t 
school.” 


Father: 


walk, like I did.” 


railroad crossing. He sto 


he listened. All he hear 


. 
Safe and Sorry 


“Waiter, come here! 
1 know of nothing more annoying than 


“If a lot of chickens, turkeys, 
eese went to a ball game, what 





Pp: 
“Oh, I don’t know. What if 


“You should buy an encyck 


“Not on your life. Let him 


A very careful driver =Pproached 
pe 


hind crashing his gas tank. 


American Legion Mag 






“It's the only way ! can get him to take 


bath.” 





ANSWERS: September 15 issue 
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he looked. 


was the car be 


American Legion Magazi 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


Snappy Photo Service, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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REG’LAR FELLERS 


(Producers Re- 
leasing Corporation. Produced and 
Directed by Arthur Dreifuss.) 


Did you ever invent something that 
took weeks to build and then wouldn't 
work? If so, you'll understand how Pin- 
head Duffy and all his pals felt when 
their giant amphibian tank sailed out 
into the middle of the pond—and sank 
o the bottom. 

Ever almost win a spelling contest 
o1 a guessing game and then miss the 
final question? That’s what happened to 
Bump Hudson, who didn’t win the 
Radio Quiz prize because he couldn't 
remember the name of a song. 

All this, and a lot more, goes on in 
Reg'lar Fellers. Nine boys and one girl, 
all members of a neighborhood club, get 
into plenty of trouble. But they also 
manage to do a lot of good. 


DIVE BOMBER (Warner Bros. Pro- 
duced by Jack L. Warner. Directed 
by Michael Curtiz.) 


Strange ng oy to flyers when 
their planes take them up more than 
20,000 feet. They get a dizziness called 
“high altitude sickness.” Sometimes, 
when their planes start to dive down- 
ward, they even faint and lose control 
of their machines. This fainting is called 
“pilot blackout.” 

In Dive Bomber, Errol Flynn plays 
the part of a young doctor who is try- 
‘ng to find some way to end “high alti- 


September 22-27, 19. 


tude sickness” and “pilot blackout.” The 
film shows us his experiments, and lets 
us see how the pilots in the U. S. Navy 
helped him try out all sorts of new cures. 


MOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama, no comedy: Sergeant 
York. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Citizen 
Kane. Blood and Sand. The Stars Look 
Down. Underground. Major Barbara. 

Mystery Drama: Man Hunt. Girl in 
the News. 

Light and Good: Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. Bride Came C.O.D. Hold That 
Ghost. Charley’s Aunt. In the Navy. 





Store. Barnacle Bill, 
Caught in the Draft. Buck Privates. 
Reglar Fellers. They Met in Bombay. 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan. Sun Valley 
Serenade. 

Special: Fantasia —a feature-length, 
Disney Cartoon with symphonic music. 
The Reluctant Dragon—another Disney, 
with human actors and cartoons. 

The Cream of the Westerns: The 
Medico of Painted Springs. Arizona. 
Bad Men of Missouri. Billy the Kid. 
Badlands of Dakota. 


Aviation Drama: | Wanted Wings. 
Forced Landing. Dive Bomber. 


_— The Big 





WIN SOME SPENDING MONEY! 


es aL a asm . ts 
norable Sie nrers POO™ 


JUST FIND 

10 MISTAKES \, 
IN THIS 
PICTURE 











lL. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 12 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 





securely to your entry. 


Reed These Rules Carefully. 


Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 


announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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Lucky NOTHING / 
LUCKY STIFF / STRETCHIN 
¢ L€AT PLANTERS PEANUTS 


One player strikes out—another hits a homer! What a difference! Yes, and it often tells the difference i 
what players eat. For it takes energy to hit a homer—or to “‘score”’ in any activity. And energy comes from 
energy foods. That is why so many top flight athletes eat PPANTERS PEANUTS—one of the finest source; 
of energy. PLANTERS have more iron than whole milk and raisins—more protein, pound for pound, than beef: 
steak. Try some today—for more energy—and for more flavor with meals and between meals. You'll know 
they're genuine PLANTERS—always fresh, crisp and meaty—by the picture of ““MR. PEANUT” on the package. 








**MR. PEANUT’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. . 


PLANTERS 





JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, tions that are chock full of interesting, useful facts. Just 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains send 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 10c 
0 N LY 416 pages, 22,000 definitions, an atlas of the world and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers and a 
with 32 pages of full-color maps, and 10 special sec- copy is yours! Send now while this special offer lasts. 


(} Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 











